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HAVE READY 


Mitchell’s Summer School of Philosophy at 
Mount Desert. 
Twenty-four Pen and Ink Drawings, by JoHN A. MITCHELL, 
one of the conductors of ‘‘ LIFE,” 4to, $3.50. 


“There are no dry-as-dust essays, no fine-spun disquisitions in 


| 


| 


‘The Summer School of Philosophy at Mount Desert.’ From | 
the first page to the last it is a revel of fairy fun and mis- | 
chievous grace. The wisdom taught is that of love, and the | 


young men and maidens created by Mr. F. A. Mitchell's humorous 
imagination wander through the book under the ingenious, the 
saucy, the benignant tuition of the quaintest band of cupids who ever 
skipped from an artist's pencil. All the characteristics of Mount 
Desert—the charms of the summer sea as viewed by twos, the 
vigils on the piazza, the bouncing and abundant buck-board—are 
suffused with that delicate wit of the pencil in which Thackeray 
was the great, if untrained, master. Mr. Mitchell is the young 
Bostonian who several years ago left architecture for the painter's 
easel, and whose pictures have had success in Paris.’—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





WALKER’S (Francis A.) POLITICAL | 
ECONOMY. By Francis A. WALKER, President | 


of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, late 
Superintendent of the Census. 
American Science Series.) 8vo., $2.25. 


President Walker’s economical works on ‘‘ The Wages Question” 
and on “Money,” not to speak of his great statistical Atlas of thé 
United States, have given him a prominent position on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In contributing the present work to the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Science Series,” he brings to bear not only the powers shown in 
his former writings, but the experience of many years as teacherof 
political economy in the chair he occupied at Yale before accepting 
the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC POEMS, 
Selected from the works of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. Lg. 12mo. 





TEN BRINK’S “EARLY ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE (to Wiclif). 
Translated by Prof. H. M. KENNEpDy, 12mo., $2.25. 


In the Series of 


LIVES OF AMERICAN WORTHIES. 
16mo., $1.25 each. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By Roserrt J. 
BURDETTE. 

LIFE OT CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


Despite the humorous character of the books, the truth of history 
is adhered to. 


FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, 


(Vol. V. of The | 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


[The Sun.] 


THERE is a chance for LIFE, a new and not too humorous weekly 
paper, conducted by John A. Mitchell and Edward S. Martin. It 
turns a bright, attractive countenance toward the intending pur- 
chaser. It fills him up with reasonable fun, sensible comment, clever 
verses, and still cleverer pictures. LIFE, we take it, is to be made on 
the lives of the smartest of the college periodidicals ; and there is a 
fair opportunity in the bigger world for the sort of wit that has been 
developed into distinct individuality by certain alert young men at 
Cambridge and elsewhere. But we find nothing amateurish about 
the newcomer ; it seems to have been born grown up; it is workman- 
like in every part. It is fresh, vigorous, gentlemanly, genial and satis- 
fying. Wecommend it to at least fifty thousand readers in this town. 





LY. ¥. World.) 


LIFE is the title of a new weekly devoted to fun, persiflage and 
sarcastic illustrations of passing events, which its conductors, Messrs. 
John Ames Mitchell and Edward S. Martin, announce has ‘‘ come to 
stay.” There is room for it, and the first number is full of artistic 
and literary promise. 





[Zhe Graphic.]} 


A BRIGHT and crisp little sixteen-page paper, called LIFE, has just 
made its appearance in this city. If the first number is a forerunner 
of what is to follow, the reader will not fall asleep over its pages. It 
numbers among its contributors some well-known /:tterateurs of this 
city. In addition to the reading matter there are some very creditable 
illustrations. 





[Mail and Express.] 
A NEw weekly paper made its appearance on Thursday, and started 


| well on a prospective course of fun and philosophy. It is pretty and 


bright in appearance, of convenient size and neat shape, well and 


| clearly printed, and adorned with cuts which are so far ahead of those 


in other publications of its sort that they seem works of high art. In 
verse, comment on current affairs, wit and theatrical and social mat- 
ters, it gives promise of unusual brilliancy and cleverness. 





[Buffalo Express, Jan. 9.] 

New York’s new “ funny paper,” LIFE, has made its first appear- 
ance with a show of contents that speaks well for its future claims on 
the attention of the reading world. * * * They command al- 
ready the pens of some of the best known humorists, such as C. T. 
Lanigan, W. L. Alden, G. P. Lathrop and others. The engravings 
of the number are contributed by distinguished artists, and are beau- 
tifully printed. The general press work and paper are also 
notably fine. 


[Rochester Union and Advertiser.] 


‘‘ LiFe” is the name of a new comic paper started in New York, 
the first number of which is before us. It is somewhat after the style 
of the London Punch, and gives excellent promise for the future. Its 
illustrations and subject matter are admirable. 





[Syracuse Herald, Jan. 7.] 


THE first number of the new humorous weekly has appeared in New 
York city. It is entitled Lire, and has a very attractive appearance. 
Its fun is of the sort which appeals to a1: educated taste, and its illus- 
trations are clever without bordering upon vulgarity. The title page 
is a particularly happy hit. The list of contributors includes names as 
well known as William L. Alden, W. H. Bishop, J. Cheever Good- 
win, George Parsons Lathrop and J. Brander Matthews. Our good 
wishes to the newcomer. 

[Brooklyn Daily Times, Jan. 6.] 


LIFE is a sprightly new illustrated paper, published at 1155 Broad- 
way, New York, and edited by John Ames Mitchell and Edward S. 
Martin. Its prospectus shows the names of some of the best maga- 
zine writers of the day, and the contents are cheery, satirical and full 
of lessons for snobs. 





[Norristown Daily Herald.} 

WE have received the first number of LIFE, a new humorous and 
satirical illustrated weekly published in New York. Its typo- 
graphical execution is excellent, and its list of contributors con- 
tains many prominent names. * * Some readers may object 


that it doesn’t give enough for the money—1o cents a copy—but they 
should remember that ‘‘ valuable goods come in small parcels,” 
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A younG wife who had acquired the habit of calling 
upon her husband for a statement of his receipts and 
expenditures for the current week, was after a while 
met with the impatient exclamation, “See here; I 
support this house, don’t I? I earn the money, don’t 
I?” “Yes,” answered the young wife reflectively, 
“but then, you know, I save it.” 


A CERTAIN precocious baby had been keenly 
watched by his fond. mother, who wanted to discover 
the first signs of future genius. If he scratched the 
furniture with a pencil he was to be an author. If he 
opened: a book, and made a noise with his mouth, he 
was to be a preacher. If he imitated some action of 
an older person he was to be an actor. One day he 


had been forcibly emptying the pockets of his “ big 
brother,” who, struck by an idea, ran to his mother 
and cried: “Oh, mamma, I know what the baby’s 
going to be—a pickpocket !” 








THE truth well stuck-to is as good as a lie. 





Ir is reported that the obtainer of the Obelisk has 
been ordered to Alaska. Can it be that the citizens 
of New York wish to have the North Pole brought 
here and set up in Central Park? 


IF cremationists are in “dead earnest” they should 
introduce some new, cheap, and effective mode of 
spontaneous combustion. Then every man could be 
his own undertaker. 


It is considered vulgar to whistle—probably because 
it is possible to all, and it is held to be impolite to 
whistle in the presence of ladies; but a New York 
lady recently expressed herself in its favor, and de- 
clared that when alone in a deserted street she never 
has any fear of a passing whistler. This statement 
shows a profound knowledge of human nature, and is 
purely philosophical. Anything in the world except 
whistling presupposes some brain action; but the 
whistler “whistles as he goes for want of thought,” 
and will pipe the latest popular air sixteen times in 
succession, pleased that he has caught the melody, 
while all in his neighborhood are in an agony of mind: 


NIAGARA FALLS must not be abandoned to manu- 
facturers: Oh no! The Falls must be kept for 
people to go and look at. 

Else, what shall we do with our brides ? 

Can any one contemplate undisturbed the prospect of 
allowing the newly married to be turned loose upon the 
community, with unrestricted liberty as to destination as 
well as behavior? The horror with which such a pros- 
pect imbues us is unaffected and sincere. When we 
travel, if our attention is attracted by unusual behav- 
ior in a fellow-passenger, our annoyance is changed to 
sympathy if we discover he is going to Utica in charge 
of a keeper. And in like manner distressing demon- 
strations are overlooked in persons of opposite 
genders, whose attire is noticeably new, and whose 
tickets are stamped “ Niagara Falls.” 

The object of the “ Niagara Falls Association” is to 
promote the restoration and improvement of. the 
scenery of Niagara Falls. We wish the association all 
success. Has any one suggested to them how effec- 
tively it would promote the attractions of the place to 
have an assortment of its hackman hung about on 
the trees of its primeval forest? 
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LIFE IN SOCIETY. 


[Note—In view of frequent and earnest requests that it 
should touch more suo on social events, arrangements alike unique 
and complete have been made towards that end. The informa- 
tion to be supplied is of the most authentic character, and not 
derived from waiters, musicians or florists. Several of the most 
accomplished young ‘‘ mashers” in society have been engaged 
to report their experiences. Any endeavors to identify them 
will be wholly futile. 

The responsible editor of this column can be seen at any time 
at this office. He is over six feet in height and a pupil of Hee- 
nan. His fighting weight is twelve stone and he has a prac- 
ticable club within reach. Owing to the lateness of the time at 
which arrangements were made, we are compelled to put the 
foregoing into type and then print the reports as they.come in.— 
Ep. LiFE.] 

} & 


During the past week fashion and folly have reigned 
supreme, or, as supreme as they can reign in a country 
like America. Those of us who have been abroad 
know how much greater enjoyment can be had in 
lands where people in trade are not allowed in society 
and there is a leisure class. We are delighted to see 
that signs of improvement are appearing, since several 
tradesmen are displaying signs in ¢he Fifth Avenue 
stating that they are appointed by the Queen. 


[What queen ? 
do at all.—Ep.] 


What does the man take us for? This won’t 


II. 


Everybody who is anybody was present at a ball 
given by Mrs. Succotash at Delmonico’s to introduce 
the charming Miss Maizena, her husband’s first wife’s 
brother-in-law’s niece. On this occasion there was a 
remarkable turning-out of the extensive family con- 
nections of the Succotashes and the Van Highstoops, 
the latter being relations of the maternal branch of 
the family. There were also present, to grace the oc- 
casion and lend it tone, the senior cousins of a lord 
who claimed to be a Baronet himself and ought to 
have been if he wasn’t. Miss Succotash’s costume 
had an originality of its own, being of chenille cut bias;* 
but attractive as she was, candor compels us to say 
that the recipient of the most attention was a young 
relative of Miss Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., 
who is reported to be the heiress of innumerable mil- 
lions gained in philanthropic labors for the good of 
mankind. She'wore a passe partout trimmed with sun- 
flowers.+ 

*We fear this is not right.—ED. 


+We &now this cannot be right, and the young man has gone 
away and we cannot find him before going to press. We are 
afraid that he will not do. These mashers are not worth a cent. 
We must find some other sources of information.—ED. 





MAXIMS FOR TABLE TALK. 


De not talk on anything more than fifteen minutes: 

Never talk about your own actual profession 
unless questioned, and you won’t be questioned except 
by others of your own profession. 

Give a local application to the saying of a French 
journalist who lately said: “ Never imagine that Pari- 
sians care about ¢hings ; they only care for what can 
be said of them,” 





*LIiPFs: 


Make logic quite secondary; it often impedes digestion 

Cultivate drifting gracefully from one thing to 
another; from the sublime to the ridiculous, never for- 
getting the dangerous fact that there is also but one 
step from the ridiculous to the sublime; for without care 
one might be sublime at a moment when it would be 
shockingly bad taste. “ Jump and change feet,” as we 
learned at dancing school ! 

A few anecdotes of travel, railway conversations, 
and artistic impressions are not unpalatable. Be care- 
ful invariably to preface your rem x: with “ You re- 
member the exquisite view at 4s presupposing 
all the company to have had your advantage of foreign 
experience. Nine out of ten times, even if they have 
never been outside New England, they won’t think it 
polite to interrupt you to say they are totally ignorant 
of Tronville or Trente as the case may be. 

As to art,—ah, this is an invariable topic for glittering 
generalism! The cleverest authorities have always 
talked cant on art, so you will be in good company in 
your errors. No one has ever satisfactorily defined 
the common word “Beauty!” Every one feels com- 
petent to give his views on art “culture,” while he 
would readily admit his inability to discuss potato cul- 
tivation. 

Not a bad thing to steer for is an opening to saying 
that Carlyle ought to have been an American, and 
Henry James an Englishman. Socially, however, it is 
prudent to sustain that Daisy Millers do exist, and are 
too often painful realities all over Europe during sum- 
mer time. 

A sensation may be caused by the theory that the 
absolute good and the absolute bad exist only by con- 
vention, and that this convention is a matter of geo- 
graphy and date—that human nature has to make the 
exceptions of war, and conjugal irregularities to prove 
the rule that murder and stealing are undesirable in a 
well organized state of civilization, and called Wrong 
with a capital W. These figurative rights and wrongs 
have in lesser matters ever varied according to climate, 
position, and the A.D. or B.c. degree of the world; 
just as social etiquette changes. What would Fashion 
have said three years ago to a man’s wearing a pearl 
pin in a black satin cravat tied in a sailor’s knot? 

Finally, as to home politics—it is, after all, bad form 
to talk about them. 

To foreigners it is safest to hopefully say that we are 
in a transition state (oh thrice happy expression!)—but 
keep it to yourself, if you think so, that that last State is 
worse than the first, and what were formerly good ter- 
ritories have aspired to being bad States. 








DESPAIR. 

President Eliot of Harvard was the complainant against a gamb- 
ling hellin Boston. He said that students were ruining themselves 
there.— Zhe Sun. 

HOPE. 

Pupils in a Philadelphia institution for feeble-minded children gave 
a performance of ‘‘ Pinafore,” and proved equal to the requirements. 
—The Sun. 





ONE TOO MANY AUDITORS. 
The State Auditor of Indiana was profane in the presence of a 
policeman, who immediately dragged him off to a cell;—7he Sun, 
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THE WANING OF THE HONEYMOON. 
| 


Alfred, who came home very late last night Ir om a bachelors’ dinner, -_ has been“ catching it” "this morning : 
“| HAD A MOST HORRIBLE DREAM LAST NIGHT. 


Arabella (sarcastically): Dip YoU, INDEED? How suRPRISING ! 

Alfred: Dip I WAKE UP WITH A SCREAM, OR ANYTHING OF THAT SORT ? 

Arabella: NO; PERHAPS YOU HAD EATEN SO MUCH YOU COULDN’T. WHAT WAS YOUR NIGHTMARE ? 
Alfred: | DREAMED I WAS A BACHELOR AGAIN. 








THE FROG. 
While I drum on his swollen cheek, 

And croak in his angered eye, that glows 
With the lurid lightning’s streak— 

While the rushes drown in the watery frown 
That his bursting passions leak. 


W HO am I but the frog—the frog ! 
And my realm is the dark bayou ; 
And my thrpne is the muddy and moss-grown log 
That the poison-vine clings to— 
Where the blacksnakes slide in the shiny tide, 
And the ghost of the moon looks blue. 


And I can see through the sky—the sky, 
As clear as a piece of glass ; 

And I can tell you the how and why 
Of the things that come to pass— 

And whether the dead are there instead 
Or under the graveyard grass. 


What am I but a king—a king ! 
For the royal robes I wear— 

A sceptre, too, anda signet ring, 
As vassals and serfs declare. 

And a voice, God wot ! that is equaled not 
In the wide world anywhere ! 


I can talk to the Night—the Night ! 
Under his big black wing 

He tells me the tale of the world outright, 
And the secret of everything. 

For he knows you all, from the time you crawl 

To the doom that death will bring. 


To your sovereign lord all hail—ail hail ! 
To your prince on his throne so grim. 
Let the moon swing low, and the high stars trail 
Their heads in the dust to him. 
And the wide world sing : Long live the king, 
And grace to his royal whim ! 





The Storm swoops down, and he blows—and blows, 
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PROGRESS IN BAGDAD. . 





A NEW ARABIAN NIGHT. 


S EVERY ONE KNOWS it 
was the custom of the good 
Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid 
to wander in disguise through 
the streets of Bagdad in 
company with his faithful 
Grand Vizier. This he did 
in order to learn the true 
condition and opinions of 
his people, and to keep down 
a tendency to grow fat. Of 
course he learned a great 
deal during these excursions, 
for whenever he spoke to any 
man, he was always instantly 
somaplent, and the man always remarked that all the 
people of Bagdad were perfectly happy under the rule 
of their beloved Caliph, and that as for himself, all he 
needed to complete his personal bliss was the sum of 
sixty piastres with which to buy his blind and bedrid- 
den mother a copy of the “ Campaign Life of Haroun 
al-Raschid.” 

In the latter years of his reign the Caliph ceased to 
take his walk abroad in disguise, and got up a coupé in 
which he drove in the park in the daytime, reserving 
the evening for whist and other intellectual recrea- 
tions. One day he unexpectedly said to the Grand 
Vizier: “ Disguise yourself to-night and we will take 
a walk as was our custom ten years ago. I hear that 
there has been a great deal of Progress in Bagdad of 
late, and I want to find out what it means.”” The faith- 
ful Grand Vizier knocked his forehead on the ground 
in token of acquiescence, and as soon as it was dark the 
Caliph and his companion slipped out through the 
area door, and began their wanderings. 

Entering a mosque that was entirely empty of wor- 
shippers, the Caliph introduced himself to the priest 
as an English tourist intending to write a book on 
Bagdad, and asked him for some information about 
Progress. 

“ There has been much progress in religious thought,” 
answered the priest, “as you would have discovered 
had you read that able work entitled ‘Reviews and 
Essays.’ We, liberal thinkers, have shown very clearly 
that Mahomet never lived, that the Koran is a collec- 
tion of documents of varying age and authenticity, 
and, as a whole, deserving of very little respect. We 
have abolished hell, and demonstrated that there are 
no houris in Paradise, but that it is a place where pe- 
culiar facilities are offered for the study of mathe- 
matics.” 

The Caliph spat on the ground. “The dog blas- 
phemeth,” he exclaimed, “and he shall have the basti- 
nado, the bowstring and the Sing Sing paddle to-mor- 
row. Come away, Vizier. It makes my blood run 
cold to hear this infidel speak of the houris of Para- 
dise.” 

Proceeding down the street called The Street of the 








LIFE 


Daisy, the Caliph met a two-eyed Calendar who was 
lounging in front of a tobacco shop making a pipe. To 
him the Caliph said: “ My good friend, I know that 
all people are happy who are under the rule of the 
truly good Haroun-al-Raschid.” 

“‘O! what are you givin’ us,” interrupted the two-eyed 
Calendar. “ There ain’t no taffy wanted here. I ain’t 
no last year’s Calendar, I want you to understand, but 
I’m a first-class this year’s Calendar, with a full ac- 
count of all the eclipses and Vennor’s predictions. So 
move on and try your confidence game on somebody 
else. You hear me.” 

“But, my young friend,” continued the Caliph, “ I 
don’t quite understand you. What I want to knowis the 
condition of Progress in Bagdad.” 

“ And you ain’t young Drexel, and you haven’t drawn 
a prize in a lottery and don’t want me to come and see 
you cash it ?” inquired the two-eyed Calendar. 

“Certainly not,” said the Caliph. 

“Very well,” replied the Calendar, “Then I don’t 
mind saying that if we're to have any real progress in 
Bagdad we must get rid of the bosses.” 

“ Of what ?” asked Haroun. 

“ The bosses—old Haroun and that ridiculous Grand 
Vizier, and all the rest of those fellows that set up to 
be superior to other people. We must have universal 
suffrage, free whiskey, an elective judiciary anda 
first-class republic all round. That'll be something 
like progress.” 

“Come away quickly,”’ whispered the Caliph to his 
companion. “ This is worse blasphemy than the other. 
May dogs hold circuses upon the grave of the wretch- 
ed Calendar’s father. May his shadow constantly grow 
less, and may all the other calamities proper to be 
mentioned by a Caliph overtake him.” 

“T forgot to say,” called out the Calendar, “ that 
we need an elevated railroad ”’—but the Caliph and 
the Vizier stopped their ears and fled away. 

They soon met a shoemaker who was hard at work 
at his trade, reading a newspaper. To him the Caliph 
addressed himself, asking him if he had heard or seen 
any progress lately. 

““We’re making progress,” answered the shoemaker. 
“We shall destroy religion, and property, and govern- 
ment, and marriage, and everything else before long, if 
the price of dynamite goes down so that we can blow 
everything up.” 

“ By the beard of the prophet, the man .is mad!” ex- 
claimed Haroun. “He is even madder than the priest 
and the two-eyed Calendar. What has the world come 
to that people want to destroy everything in this world 
and the next, and call their madness progress? Peo- 
ple used to be happy ten years ago, but now % 

Here one of the new Bagdad policeman appeared, 
and having clubbed Haroun and the Vizier as suspicious 
persons, took them to the station-house, where they 
passed a miserable night, vowing never again to walk 
the streets in disguise, and never to listen to the word 
“ progress.” 








Hint To A Lazy Man.—Endow a free bed in a 
hospital and occupy it yourself. 
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FROM AftLETTER POST- 
MARKED “PARIS.” 


5 fen are three things which French- 
men respect besides the Legion of 

Honor—the adoration of a son for his 

mother ; the despair of a married woman 

aa, over her deceiving lover, and the passing 

A, Hil of a funeral on the Boulevard. 

; | 


ih 
Nhs 

THE death of Madame Faubert will 
| | i it ih increase the already large sale of her 
U \ WII | i \Ve A «ecent ‘‘ Souvenirs,” one of the most 
a. --- Wy # charming of those books which French 
women have had the talent and malice 
to produce. Apropos of the revelations 
made in this book, it has been remarked: 
‘* When a woman is thirty she may flirt; 
at forty be a gossip ; and at sixty, ut- 
terly scandalous.” 


i li } 


| ‘i 


I SHALL not, of course, give notoriety 
to the usual crop of sensational, semi- 
medical, semi-rational works for which 
there seems ever to be a ready market 
in this curious city. Merely the titles 
curdle one’s hair ! 





z 

AT the V avidtes I ‘noticed above the 
stage the coat-of-arms of the City of 
Paris, which represents an armorial ship 
thumping about in troubled waters like 
unto a channel crossing in ‘“‘ dirty 
weather.” Thereunto the particularly 
happy motto “ Fluctuat nec mergitur.”’ 
A celebrated wit during the interim of 
the acts, gazing at this from his stall, 
murmured, on recalling the countless 
political upheavals he has witnessed, 
‘* Sott, mais on y-a diablement mal au 
caur quelques fois |” 


.. -> 
HERE is a pretty Russian Christmas 


legend told by Tourgeneff in the Revue 
Politique et Littéraire: ‘‘ Two or three 
days before Christmas 4% bon Dieu gave 
aféte in his Azure Palace. All the vir- 
tues were invited—the virtues only—no 


BETTER THAN HE MEANT. gentlemen ; none but ladies. A great 


Chaperone | pointing to her charge): THERE SHE IS. many virtues came—great and small. 
F ‘ : ; " The little ones were more agreeable and 
Youth (who has had a reminder from his florist) absently: THE PRETTY 


charming than the big ones; but they 

ONE, YOU MEAN, WITH SUCH A STRING OF SCALP AH— WITH SO all seemed to harmonize very well, and 
to know each other intimately. But sud 
denly Ze don Dieu remarked two pretty 
women who seemed not to know one 
DRAMaTic CRITICISM.—St. Louis Editor (returning from Salvini in the another. The master of the house took 
Outlaw): one of these ladies by the hand and led 
“There wasn’t much in the play. Salvini would come in, crying; fall her towards the other, ‘ Charity,’ said 

on achair, crying; let his arms swing over the back, crying; then jerk up and he, in designating the former ; ‘ Grati- 
walk out, crying, because it was all such an infernal shame.” — tude,’ he added, in presenting the other. 
Salvini as the Outlaw usually dies of heart disease; but in St. Louis he These two virtues were much astonish- 
found it necessary to take poison and go off in convulsions. Even this ed. Since the beginning of the world 
failed to make much impression in the land of homicide and Slayback. they had finally met for the first time !’ 

















MANY BOUQUETS. OH YES; I’LL TELL HER WITH PLEASURE. 























THE DEMOCRATIC SANCHO PANZA. 


Ft UNGRY saT SANCHO AT A ROYAL FEAST : 


FOR MANY YEARS HE HAD NOT TASTED FOOD ; 





—_——— 



























AND TO HIS EAGER NOSTRILS SURE THE LEAST 





WHIFF OF WARM VICTUALS SEEMED UNCOMMON GOOD: 


“Now, FOR A DEEP DIVE IN THE PUBLIC CRIB! 








‘THE LOAVES AND FISHES COME TO ME IN TURN. 
I’LL PUT A CUSHION ON EACH MEAGRE RIB: 


SPOILS TO THE VICTOR IN THE BALLOT’S URN !” 


THE Court PHYSICIAN WAVED THE FEAST AWAY 





AS MEAT TOO RICH FOR ANY STARVING WIGHT, 

AND BROUGHT A PILL UPON A SILVER TRAY— 

A WONDROUS PILL, SMEARED O'ER WITH SUGA] 
WHITE. 


AND ON THE PILL WAS WRIT THE WORDS :—* REFORM 


THE CIVIL SERVICE HENCEFORTH SEEKS THE BEST 








NOT THE HARD STRIKERS IN THE CAMPAIGN WARM, 


BUT THOSE WHO PROVE BY MANY A CUNNING TEST 





——— 


“THEIR FITNESS FOR THE OFFICES THEY FILL. 

‘THUS PATIENT MERIT GAINS FREE WORKING 
ROOM.” 

AnpD SANCHO SADLY TOOK THE SUGARED PILL, 

AND MAY GO HUNGRY TILL THE CRACK or 

DOOM. 
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THE FATHER AND THE S—N. 





AN IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY. 





AY, Father, who is General Gr-nt ? 
Whatever did he do 

To make the S-n allude to him 
As though he was too-too ? 

Has he by crimes brought on himself 
All good men’s hate and scorn, 

Or has he sometime stepped upon 
Somebody’s tender corn? 


Uf . pm 2: p 
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My son, Ul-ss—s S-mps-n Gr-nt 
Fought wisely in the war, 
And got enormous recompense, 
And wanted to get more. 
In the White House eight years he lived ; 
He wished to live there twelve ; 
The S-n esteemed it to be time 
Ul-ss-s G. to shelve. 





And who is R-th-rf-rd B. H—y-s ? 
Who seems to set as ill 

Upon the stomach of the S—n 
As tho’ he was a pill, 

Which, often swallowed, still comes up, 
And is not sugar-cased, 

But in the S-n’s mouth daily leaves 
A disagreeable taste. 





That H-y-s, my son, is he who was 
By fraud and sinful guile 

With S. J. T-Ild—n’s cloak endued, 
And wore it for a while. 

Men thought that in such garb he might 
For a reformer pass ; 

But when he let his voice be heard 


He showed—what kind of a hairpin he was. 





But, Father, who is R-g-rs? Who 
Is Deacon R-ch-rd Sm-th, 

And was he truly good, with bad 
Bold partners—or a myth? 

And who is Ch-lds, A.M., the Bard, 
Grief’s Quaker City scribe ? 

Why lauds the S—n these men with such 
Faint praise and half-way jibe? 
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R-g-rs, my child, was clerk to H-y-s, 
And of the self-same stripe, 

A joke at whose expense seems not 
Worth setting up in type. 

And Ch-lds, although he lacks some sense 
Of quantity and rhyme, 

Has never, never been found out 
In any sort of crime. 


But as for Deacon R-ch-rd Sm-th, 
And what he can have done, 
To figure as the Truly-Good 
Forever in the S-n ? 
Or wherefore he doth in the tents 
Of wicked partners dwell ? 
Ask elsewhere. Come! Arise! Get hence! 
I cannot, cannot tell. 





MR. AND MRS. RALPH ORMISTON. 


(From M7s. Ralph Ormiston, No. 753 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton, to Miss Mary Lee, No. 1125 Charles Street, Baltimore.) 


NOVEMBER, 23rd, 188—. 

My Dear MAMIE: 
E have at last set- 
tled down in our 
beautiful new house, 
and for the first time in 
weeks, I have found an 
opportunity to write to 
you. Only think, dear, 
what a lucky chance 
brought us to Mt. Des- 
ert last summer, and 
the tall, distinguished 
stranger to my rescue 
when I sprained my 
ankle on those horrid 
rocks at Otter Cliffs. 
I was fainting, of 
course, but I could not 
help thinking of Tom 
* Brown and Mary, as he 
carried me in his strong 
arms to our buckboard. 
Even you were struck 
with his distinguished 
bearing, Mamie! And 
how modestly he with- 
xe drew when he had left 
Gy YY usat the Rodick House. 


- But, as he took off his 
; ay hat in departing, it was 








indeed a shock to see 
that he was so bald. 
Still, intellectual men are almost always bald; only iconoclastic 
brutes like Sampson have bushy heads of hair, and you will re- 
member that he cut his hairto please awoman. Papa had to seek 
out Mr. Ormiston at his lonely boarding place on the Ovens road to 
thank him for his gallantry. Mr. Ormiston declared that his ser- 
vices did not deserve any thanks, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that papa could induce him to accompany us on the moonlight 
sail in the ‘‘ Startled Fawn.” Iknew that he was a poet, as 
we sat together that night, oblivious to the chattering crowd 
around us, watching the moonlight stretching over the waves to 
the frowning crags of the Porcupines. 

And when, in the cool shade of ‘‘ Bounding Cave,” as we sat 
looking at the throbbing mirage one August day, he told me that 
I was the only woman in the world for him, I felt that my hour 
had come. 

He told papa, when asking for my hand, that he was a 


cadet of a noble English family, and that his fortune was so am- 
ple that he could devote himself to science; that he lived in this 
country because he loved freedom, and he chose Boston as his 
home, because the air there was charged to a remarkable degree 
with the ozone of liberty. 

How well I remember papa’s answer ; ‘‘ My dear Mr. Ormiston, 
in America women only enjoy freedom ; my daughter is free to 
choose her husband.” Wasit not noble of papa? And then 
came our wedding last September. What a charming bridesmaid 
you were, dear Mamie ! 

Our house is delightfully situated, and the furniture and dec- 
orations are in exquisite taste. I expect to have a charming win- 
ter; my dresses are perfectly lovely, and all papa’s friends have 
been very polite to us. Dear Ralph is not fond of society, 
though, and he has not deigned to make the acquaintance of any 
of the Boston men, except in the most formal way. 

He is devoted to his wife and to science. He has reserved for 
himself the reception room, into which he allows nobody else to 
enter. It has a heavy oak door,fastened with a combination lock. 
A double set of lovely olive-green portieres make it impossible 
for me even to peep into the room, when he leaves 
me with a kiss to go to his scientific researches at nine o’clock 
every morning. At ten o’clock he goes down town with a large 
green bag, like alawyer’s, which always seems to be filled with 
papers, and at eleven he returns with the same bag, which is 
never empty. I watch him from my boudoir window as he goes 
and returns. After luncheon, he is at liberty, and he does not go 
into the mysterious room until the next morning. 

We have everything which the heart can desire, but Ralph will 
have no women servants in the house. He says that all women, 
but one, are so inquisitive, that he will not have them around him. 

I believe that dear Ralph is perfecting some remarkable dis- 
covery in science, which he wishes to keep secret from the world 
until the proper moment comes for its publication. 

Ralph and I are reading Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” and 
Browning’s poems, together, and he reads delightfully. I am 
getting to guess Browning readily. 

Isn’t it a queer idea, Mamie, that Ralph should have all his 
money changed into three-cent postage stamps? His reason for 
this is that they bear the image of Washington whom he admires 
above all men who everlived. It is a bizarre idea, but Ralph 
must be right, for he always is ; but it is awkward, when I am 
shopping, to make the tradesmen understand it. Ralph keeps 
the combination of the lock of the reception room, his “ dread- 
ful den,” as I call it, in the back of his watch. Give my love to 
all the girls at home. I hope to be on during the winter if Ralph 
can get away. Do you know anything which will cure baldness ? 
If you do please let me know. 

; Your loving friend, 
LovIsA ORMISTON. 

P. S.—How odd it seems to sign my name Louisa Ormiston ! I 
came near writing it Louisa Pinckney. Do you think it would 
be right for me to go into that room when Ralph has forbidden 
me? - 


(FROM SAME TO SAME.) 


DECEMBER 2Ist, 188—. 
DEAREST MAMIE: 
I HAVE just received your lovely letter. Iam so delighted to 
hear that you have taken pity upon Charley Willis, who told 
me last winter that he was living in sack-coats and tobacco ashes 
on account of your coldness to him. You will beso happy to- 
gether. There will be no mystery about Charley., You have 
known him from his boyhood, and as he never does‘anything, you 
will not be troubled to know what he is doing. Ralph is as dear as 
ever, and has never spoken one cross word to me; but I forget ; 
he has—one cross word. After a supper atthe clubat a theatre- 
party I told him that your father had sent to a “‘ Friend of the 
Hairless,” P. O. box 3,051, Boston, for a receipt to make hair 
grow on the baldest head in twenty-one days. I begged him to 
inclose some of his three-cent stamps, to get the receipt. 
Dear Ralph turned pale, and told me that I was talking 
nonsense’; but he said it with his darling English intonation, and 
though his harshness grieved me for the moment, I soon forgave 
him. 
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ALWAYS FONDLE Your 
MORSE BEFORE MOUNTING 

YT ESTABLISHES GOoD RELATIONS 
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I have an idea that there is some dreadful family secret about 
his baldness ; his family is so old that it must have skeletons in 
its closets. Perhaps Ralph has a part of the skeleton in his 
“ dreadful den.” 

Every day I find my desire growing stronger to see the inside 
of that room. 

My visitors ask me why I keep the reception room closed. I 
answer with a sad, enigmatical smile. Here in Boston every one 
asks what a man’s occupation is. Every man is expected to be 
busy, so some of the rich young men hire offices and put up signs 
that they are lawyers, to maintain their respectability; and peo- 
ple are beginning to ask what Ralph’s occupation is; 1 answer that 
he is a scientist, and they then inquire: ‘*‘ Why does he not lec- 
ture at the Lowell Institute ?” ‘‘ What branch of science does 
he pursue?’ I have never asked him what he does in the room, 
but, as you say, a husband should have no secret from his wife. 

But wives have always come to grief when they have pried 
into their husband’s private affairs. Think of Mrs. Bluebeard 
and poor Psyche. But [ can understand how they felt when 
there was an unsolved mystery in the house. I have written to 
the “ Friend of the Hairless,” P. O. Box 3,051, for the receipt 
tocure baldness, and I intend to rub the mixture on Ralph’s 
head when he is asleep, family secret or no family secret. Give 
my love and congratulations to Charley. 

Your loving friend, 
Loulsa O. 





P. S.—Ralph has sent his watch to be repaired ; I think that I 
can find out the combination which opens the lock of the ‘‘ dread- 
ful den” by going to the watchmaker’s. Ralph is to go to New 
York next month to meet an eminent English agnostic. If I find 
out the combination I shall certainly go intothe room. I feel so 
nervous at the thought that I take bromide every night. 


[Concluded next week. | 


AUVRE France! Pauvre France! Thy leaders, one by one, 
Fall from their thrones of Fame,,no more to hold 
Aloft before thine eyes those brilliant lights 
Of Talent, Intellect, and splendid Power 
Which shone for all the nations of the world. 
To everlasting rest within the grave 
Of late disconsolate thou hast consigned 
A statesman, and a warrior, and a son 
Gifted to write for other men to read. 
All these rude Fate hath borne from thy fond arms, 
And snatched from thine embrace, and left thee tears. 
Sorrow and Grief brood o’er thy troubled land, 
And dark forebodings fill thine anxious soul; 
And yet, Pauvre France, forget thine every ill! 
Be wild and gay—for SARAH LIVETH STILL ! 
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UNION SQUARE THEATRE. 





Mr. A. M. PALMER, DEALER IN FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
DRAMATIC NOVELTIES. 


Play by M. FEUILLET, adapted by M. CAzARUE, entitled _ 
‘‘ THE ROMANCE OF A PARISIAN YOUNG MAN.” 


BEFORE THE PLAY. 
IN 1HE LOBBY. 

A VERY KNOWING OLD Man: What can Palmer be thinking of to 
put a young fellow like Mansfield into an important part ? 

A YounG MAN WHo Knows EVERYTHING: I guess Palmer's getting 
played out, anyhow. 

THE VERY KNOWING OLD Man: Of course you saw Mansfield at 
the Standard in comic opera ? 

THE YOUNG MAN WHO Knows EVERYTHING : Of course. 

THE VERY KNowWING O1.D MAN: Then you see how absurd it is to 
cast him in a serious part ? 

THE YouNG MAN WHO KNows EVERYTHING: I agree with you; it 
is absurd. 





ACT 1. 
A GRAND SALON AND BALL ROOM AT THE HOTEL DE TARGY. 
(Painted and designed by Mr. Richard Marston.) 

The Parisian Young Man is at first a Rich young man, and he gives 
a Ball, so that his Wife may show off her Voice and her ball-dress of 
rose-colored velvet over a pale yellow satin petticoat, covered with 
flounces of white lace and hung with golden grapes and vine leaves. 
An Operatic Tenor makes love to the Wife. So does a Wealthy and 
Wicked Banker. The Wealthy and Wicked Banker has a Wife of 
his own, who has a ball-dress of dead-leaf satin and brocaded silk, 
with pale pink roses and autumn leaves, and a red velvet vine, com- 
bined in the lowest style of Decorative Art. The guests depart. 
The Parisian Young Man and his Wife talk about his Mother, who 
appears in a Surah silk dressing gown, trimmed with white lace, and 
worn under another dressing gown of blue silk plush, lined with 
old-gold satin and trimmed down the front with grey satin fur. 
There is nothing mean about the Parisian Young Man, and he is 
willing to let his Mother wear as many dressing gowns at once as she 
wants. Judging that the fashionable gaiety of the ball has nerved 
them for an Awful Disclosure, the Parisian Mother tells the Parisian 
Wife and the Parisian Young Man that Honor demands that he 
should pay over his whole fortune to the Wealthy and Wicked Banker. 





INTERMISSION I, 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC MAIDEN: Don’t you think the Parisian Young 
Man is just too lovely for anything ? 

HER MALE AND CynicaL Escort: Well, I don’t know as I should 
feel called to be quite so high-toned as all that. 

THE ENTHUSIASTIC MAIDEN : I think you are just horrid. You've 
no appreciation of emotional plays at all. 

HER MALE AND CYNICAL Escort wisely refrains from all contro- 
versy. 

THE ENTHUSIASTIC MAIDEN: And didn’t you think they all wore 
lovely things ? 

HER MALE AND CYNICAL Escort: If I were the Mayor, I should 
refuse to license such a Fashion Play. 


ACT IL 
THE PRIVATE OFFICES OF THE BANKER, BARON CHEVRIAL. 
(Painted and Designed by Mr. Richard Marston.) 

The Parisian Young Man gives up all he has in the world to the 
Wealthy and Wicked Banker, and the Wealthy and Wicked Banker 
gives the Parisian Young Man a place in his bank. A Giddy Young 
Thing in the Ballet, in a dress of Pistachio green satin, brocaded in 
a crimson and lavender design, pays a visit to the Wealthy and 
Wicked Banker. He gives her points on stocks, and she coppers them, 
being a young lady of High Moral Principles. 








INTERMISSION II. 
A SPoRTING GENTLEMAN: Did you hear her say she was backing a 
horse sired by Ratap/an ? 
AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN OF THE WORLD: Yes, but I had no idea 
that ballet girls bet on races or speculated in stocks. I supposed they 
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o— supported a younger sister, a baby, a mother, and a drunken 
ather. 

THE SPORTING GENTLEMAN (with due seriousness) : If she’s backed 
any of Ratap/an’s get, I reckon she’ll lose her money. 

THE EXPERIENCED WOMAN OF THE WORLD (weth curiosity) : 
Why ? 

THE SPORTING GENTLEMAN: It must be too old to make the run- 
ning now. Why, Ratap/an was foaled in 1849! 


ACT III. 
THE NEW AND HUMBLER HOME OF THE DE TARGYS. 


(Painted and designed by Mr. Richard Marston.) 
The Parisian Young Man is now Poor, since he is wickedly neglect- 


ing the opportunities he enjoys asCashier to get away with thé ill-' 


gotten hordes of the Wealthy and Wicked Banker. The Parisian 
Mother is happy in her honest poverty. The Parisian Wife repines 
and is shocked at the sight of a Huge American Castor on a Parisian 
Dinner Table. The Wealthy and Wicked Banker tells her that he 
loves her, so she runs away to sea with the Operatic Tenor. , 





INTERMISSION III, 

A BRILLIANT WIT: The Old Barber is after the Ballet Girl, 
isn’t he ? 

His FRIEND: Yes. 

THE BRILLIANT WIT: And he has a wife of his own, hasn’t he ? 

His FRIEND: Yes. 

bys - panei Wirt: And he is after the Other Man’s Wife, too, 
isn’t he? 

His FRIEND: Yes. 

THE BRILLIANT WIT: Don’t it strike you that the Baron is trying 
to get married on the installment plan ? 

HIs FRIEND (sadly): Yes. 





ACT IV. 
GRAND GALLERY AND TERRACE OF THE HOTEL CHEVRIAL. 
(Painted and designed bv Mr. Richard Marston.) 

The Wealthy and Wicked Banker, being in bad health, gives a 
supper tothe Giddy Young Thing in the Ballet, and to Friends of her’s, 
also in the Ballet. The Giddy Young Thing wears a pink satin 
petticoat and a black velvet bodice, pink silk hose and a matador hat. 
The Wealthy and Wicked Banker, being in bad health, gives the sup- 
per in the open air on a frosty night,so the Friends of the Giddy 
Young Thing in the Ballet came in their undress, just as they have 
appeared at the Opera. The Wealthy and Wicked Banker has a 
stroke of apoplexy and dies. 

INTERMISSION IV, 

AN ADMIRING YOUTH (¢o his companion, an Admirable Youth, 
who was once in Paris for two days when he was fourteen): 1 tell you, 
Charley, that last act was just lively, you bet ! 

THE ADMIRABLE YOUTH (who was once in Paris for two days) ; 
This is all very well on the stage, you know, but you ought to see the 
real thing ! 

THE ADMIRING YOUTH: Have you ever been to a supper 
like that; ? 

THE ADMIRABLE YOUTH (who was once in Paris for two days): 
Have 1? Well, I should smile! Why, I could tell you things which 
would make you sick. One night I-—(whzsfers.) 

THE ADMIRING YOUTH: Did you? Honest? Let’s have some- 
thing *(Z7hey go out gravely). 


ACT V. 
GROUNDS OF DR. CHESNEL’S VILLA AT ASNIERES. 
(Painted and designed by Mr. Richard Marston.) 

The Parisian Wife is supposed to have been lost at sea, so the 
Wealthy and Wicked Banker’s Wife is making up to the Parisian 
Young Man with a view to matrimony, and the approval of the Par- 
isian Mother. The Parisian Wife is not dead, so the Match is off. 
The Parisian Young Man forgives the Parisian Wife, and over- 
whelmed with gratitude she dies gracefully in a dark blue dress, leav- 
ing him free to marry the Wealthy and Wicked Banker’s Wife. 





AFTER THE PLAY. 
IN THE LOBBY. 

THE VERY KNOWING OLD Man: It’sa pretty poor play, isn’t it ? 

THE YouNG MAN WHO KNows EVERYTHING: Yes, but it’s a 
mighty good show ! 

THE VERY KNOWING OLD MAN: Marston and Mansfield have 
made it. 

THe YouNG MAN WHO KNowWS EVERYTHING: Mansfield made a 
big hit. 

THE VERY KNOWING OLD MAN: I told you I had seen him act 
before—up at the Standard—in comic opera. It’s absurd not to have 
seen he was a first rate actor even then. . 

THE YouNG MAN WHO Knows EVERYTHING: I agree with you— 
it is absurd. 

‘ ARTHUR PENN, 

















NEWTON AND HIS DOG. 


SiR Isaac Newton, the philosopher, had been en- 

gaged for twenty-seven years in the composition 
of a treatise upon the subject of Conic Sections. He 
possessed a little yellow dog named Towser,* an emi- 
nently playful animal to which he had been accustom- 
ed to allow the freedom of his study. One morning 
the great philosopher went out to see a man, leaving 
(for some unexplained reason) a lighted candle upon 
his table, upon which (for some unexplained reason 
were all the calculations for his great work, which (for 
some unexplained reason) he had not duplicated and 
could not reproduce. The dog frisking about upon the 
table (for some unexplained reason) upset the candle, 
and the precious manuscripts were entirely consumed 
without (for some unexplained reason) setting fire to 
anything else in the apartment. Great was the philos- 
opher’s surprise upon his return to discover the catas- 
trophe. “O dem it, dem it !” he explained reproach- 
fully, “thou little knowest what mischief thou hast 
done! ‘True, I had just about come to the conclu- 
sion that I had put down a 1 fora g in the first cal- 
culation and that consequently, the answer being 
about 3,467,204,358,912,006 too large, the best thing I 
could do was to burn the darned thing up ; neverthe- 
less, it is hard for a boss philosopher to discover that 
a twopenny half penny yellow dog knows more 
in aminute without intending it than he himself could 
find out in twenty-seven years, ciphering eight hours a 
day!” The great man thereupon revisited the man 
whom he had already gone out to see, and being 
struck by the facility with which apple-jack went 
down, discovered the attraction of gravitation, by 
which all bodies are drawn towards the earth, before 
returning home. 


OF GENTILITY. 


A MAN may be a gentleman in appearance, in man- 
ner, or in feeling, or in allthree. If he fulfills either 
condition he has a title to the name. if he fulfill all of 
them he will be so fine a creature that the name can do 
him no good, and if his right to it is questioned, it 
will not disturb him. 

Appearance is largely a matter of attire, which is to 
be bought for money ; but it depends too upon taste, 
which is much more difficult to purchase, and upon 
natural gifts, which cannot be bought. 

Good manners are either a disguise, or they are 
the outward evidence of a good disposition. They 


# In the earlier editions the animal is called ‘‘ Diamond,” but, as 
the reader will see further on, this is clearly an error. 


THE MAINSTAY. 
Augustus Wall, (who is new to the street and feels 


his deficiencies); “A MAN NEEDS TO FEEL THAT HE 
OWNS A PLACE IN THE WORLD AND THAT IN THAT 
PLACE HE IS AS GOOD AS ANY OTHER MAN, OR BET- 
TER. HE MUST HAVE A SUSTAINING INNER-CON- 
SCIOUSNEss : Now, EuGIE, WHAT IS GOING TO GIVE 
HIM THAT : 

Eugene Gobelin (who has had experience,) reflecting- 
ly: “BuEessep 1F I KNOW, OLD MAN ; UNLESS—AH! 
—UNLESS IT’S HIS DINNER !” 








may be acquired, but it is not easy to buy them, though 
their absence is readily pardoned in persons who are 
very rich, very good, very intelligent, or eminently 
powerful from any cause. 

A man who has the feelings of a gentleman is usually 
born with them. To him they are instincts by which 
he will regulate his behavior in circumstances where 
neither his experience nor his reason can guide him. 
But they may be acquired,—most readily by association 
with persons who already possess them, and they are 
fostered by decent living. 

A gertleman will have, first of all, self-respect. He 
will fear self-condemnation more than anything else, 
except, perhaps, for a different reason, self-praise. 

And, as he respects himself as a man, and exacts de- 
cent treatment of himself, so will he also respect other 
men as men, and use them accordingly. 
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“ For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
Than 1 obes riche or fithele or gay sautrie.” 


COLLEGE CUTS. 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 

A collection of humorous and well-drawn sketches by HErRzoG, McVicKar 
and others, illustrative of amusing episodes in College and Society Life. 

“ Punch has never presented a better series of small cartoons, and the text 
is better than the average of our friend across the water.’ Washington 
Gazette. 

Tastefully bound ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ $1.75. 


An exquisite little edition of 


The Poems of Charlotte Bronte, 


clear type, wide margins, wholly uncut edges. Cloth, novel design in silver 
or limp vellum, design in blue, $1.00. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


Poems of flowers by Longfellow, Whittier, Stedman, Trowbridge and others, 
with eight colored plates, by Miss Emmet. 
Floral covers, tied with ribbon, $1.7 
To be had of any bookseller, or will be mailed at our expense to any aie 
on receipt of the advertised price. 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





A rhistic Presen ts. 





Messrs. M. KNOEDLER & CoO. invite attention 


to their fine collection of 


Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water Color Drawings, 


Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for Holiday pre- 
sents. 


The list of paintings comprises the works of all 


_ the best known artists of the day. 


| margin. 


| 
| 
| 
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GouPIL GALLERY, 
170 5th Ave., Cor. of 22d St. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


POLLOCK & BIXBY, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, No. 25 NASSAU-ST., N. Y. 


All issues of Government Securities, Bank Shares, Railway 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission or carried on a 


Special attention given to investments. Interest allow- 
ed on deposits. 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, Member of 
ANDREW J. BIXBY. 


CAVANAGH, SANDFORD & CO., 
Merchant Tailors & Importers, 


16 West 23d STREET, 
Opposite 5th Ave. Hotel. 





N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





NEw York. 
All the latest London fabrics regularly imported. 





FSTERBROO “PENS 


PENS 
Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Sta:ioners. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 








‘* Not that we think us worthy such a guest,” 
‘* But that your worth will dignify our feast.” 


“ Common Sense” Lunch Room, 


135 BRoapwaAy (cor. Cedar St.), 
JAMES P. WHEDON, Manager. 


A nr nn rae ne 





a 
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W. & J. SLOANE, 


Carpetings. 


Axminster, 
Wilton, 


Tapestry. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Brussels, 


AND 


Oriental Rugs and Embroideries, 





BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST., 


New York. 





FAIRBANKS 


STANDARD 





PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSE, 


FAIRBANKS & CO.,, 
NEW YORK. 





AMES PYLE’ 








The best thing ever invented to make washing easy, in 
hard or soft water, without harm to fabric or hands. Requires 
no soap, and does the work much better. No family should 


be without it, but see that vile imitations are not pushed upon 


you. 
PEARLINE always bear the name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


GRADY & McKEEVER, 





LATE 


RENNER & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN 


FINE ARTS. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION or PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 719 SIXTH AVE., : NEw YorRK. 





Hope’s Chocolate, 





Hope's Chocolate, 








In fancy boxes (one-sixth of a pound 





in each box), retails for ten cents. Sold 





by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 





Main Store 44 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








BRANCH: B’WAY, Cor. 22D STREET. 











To make an excellent Breakfast Chocolate take 
one quart of Milk and one Box of Hope's Chocolate, 


| costing ten cents, and boil twenty minutes. 


. 
GILLISS BROTHERS, 75 & 77 FULTON STREET, N. Y. ; 





